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I am  giving  the  young  people  of  Boston 
and  surrounding  towns  an  opportunity  of  com- 
peting in  a novel  contest.  There  will  be 
three  prizes  of  $150,  $75  and  $25  re- 
spectively, and  twenty-five  prizes  of 
>10  each.  I have  written  a small  book 
which  tells  ad  about,  this  contest—  how 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded,  conditions  of 
the  competition,  and  all  information 
needed  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  weul  i like 
to  win  prizes.  1 want  you  to  learn  about 
the  contest,  so  please  call,  or  write  me,  at 
104  Boylston  Street,  for  this  book,  entitled, 
-‘DOLLARS  FOR  IDEAS.”  It  will  be 
given  you  for  the  asking. 


THE 


MAN 
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CLASS  POEM 

“ 1902  ” 


Far  in  the  darkness  of  long  years  gone  by, 

A vision  rises  dim  before  mine  eyes  — 

A vision  of  that  Hellas  known  of  old. 

And  that  fair  city,  sage  Athene’s  prize. 

What  time  with  great  Poseidon  she  did  strive, 
Who  bids  the  waves  of  ocean  fall  and  rise. 

I see  thee,  not  defiled  by  impious  touch 
Of  Spartan  soldiery  or  tyrant’s  band. 

But  queen  of  the  ALgean,  tower-girt 
Against  the  malice  of  a foeman’s  hand  ; 

When  none  there  were  who  should  thy  sway 
deny. 

Or  fill  with  woe  thy  ever-fruitful  land. 

I see  thy  sculptors  charm  in  rocks  a soul 
To  deck  thy  palaces  and  temples  high  ; 

Thy  poets  do  I hear,  whose  mighty  words 
Shall  ring  while  men  have  souls,  and  only  die 
When  all  the  fires  of  earth  are  quenched  with 
cold. 

Those  men  whose  names  the  centuries  defy  ! 

As,  when  amid  the  clouds  the  skies  are  hid. 
When  Phoebus  ’neath  the  rim  of  earth  sinks 
low. 

And  all  is  lost  in  darkness,  through  a rift 
Torn  in  the  clouds,  a single  star’s  bright  glow 
Shines  on  the  world,  so  doth  thy  guiding  ray, 
O Athens,  light  us  mid  our  doubt  and  woe ! 

So  wert  thou,  wondrous  queen  of  Attica  ; 

Such  were  thy  glories,  such  thy  magic  art! 

And  have  they  vanished  all?  Ah,  say  not  so! 


What  though  the  poet  and  the  sage  depart. 

Thy  soul  lives  on  undying,  born  anew 
With  never-less’ning  might  in  ev’ry  heart. 

Thy  temples,  like  mute  ghosts,  in  ruin  stand  ; 
Thy  princely  palaces  have  passed  away. 

Yet  lives  there  man  so  dull  who  cannot  feel 
Thy  spirit  o’er  his  inmost  heart  hold  sway. 
True  mother  of  the  nations,  whence  we  draw 
The  life  that  guides  our  every  art  to-day  ? 

And  so,  although  thy  bards  are  cold  in  death. 
And  now  a shadow  of  thyself  thou  art. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  thy  children  are  ; 

Thy  spirit  rules,  though  thou  thyself  depart. 
Thus  doth  an  absent  power  still  control 
And  hold  its  sway  within  a human  heart. 

Thus  spirits  of  unnumbered  yesterdays. 

Though  lost,  are  ever  present  day  by  day. 

The  dead  past  only  in  its  name  is  past. 

Our  youth  still  rules  us  with  an  iron  sway. 

And  we  must  ever  seek  our  early  guides  — 

In  their  bright  visions  find  our  helping  ray. 

So  we,  O Alma  Mater,  we,  thy  sons. 

Must  ever  turn  to  thee  for  guidance  true. 

When  years  with  iron  rule  have  parted  us. 
Whatever  fortune  may  our  steps  pursue. 

In  thee,  from  whom  we  first  did  learn  to  live. 
We  still  shall  seek  fresh  strength  and  courage 
new. 

What  tho’  we  leave  thee,  shall  we  then  forget. 
Or  shall  we  cease  thy  faithful  sons  to  be  3 
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Nay,  it  shall  ever  be  our  chiefest  pride 
That  our  first  inspiration  came  from  thee  ; 
That  in  the  morning  of  our  lives  ’twas  thou 
That  taught  our  ears  to  hear,  our  eyes  to  see. 

Thy  kindly  light  will  shine  along  our  paths  ; 
Thy  spirit,  noble,  self-reliant,  free. 


Shall  in  our  hearts  hold  sway  while  yet  re- 
mains 

The  love  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty. 

So  shall  we  ever  be  thy  children  true. 

And  thou  the  Athens  of  our  memory. 

Henry  A.  Bellows. 


CLASS  ORATION 

DeWitt  H.  Parker 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  . 

Heretofore  the  school  has  celebrated  the 
graduation  of  its  first  class  in  connection  with 
Washington’s  Birthday  ; heretofore  the  Father 
of  our  country  has  been,  in  a measure,  the 
subject  of  the  oration.  To-day  marks  a de- 
parture from  this  custom  ; to-day  is  Class  Day 
alone  ; that  is,  it  is  our  day,  and  it  is  about 
ourselves  that  I would  speak. 

As  it  is  needless  to  say,  we  are  a part  of  that 
numerous  class  of  individuals,  the  youth,  which 
has  at  all  times  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  out- 
grown it.  As  a result  of  this  solicitude  our 
forefathers,  exactly  267  years  ago  to-day, 
founded  the  Boston  Latin  School.  For  many 
years  this  school  has  been  our  friend  and 
teacher.  We  meet  to-day  to  say  farewell  to 
this  friend  of  ours,  which  we  can  always  rever- 
ence and  love,  but  which  we  leave  forever,  and 
which  we  can  never  know  again.  And  we 
have  met  to  tell  of  the  things  we  have  done  in 
its  company  and  under  its  guidance,  and  of  the 
things  we  expect  to  do  when  we  are  far 
from  it. 

What,  then,  has  our  school  been  to  us  and 
done  for  us  ? I suppose  most  of  us  came  from 
the  Grammar  schools,  and  have  been  in  at- 
tendance here  for  five  or  six  years.  We  have 
secured  here  a thorough  grounding  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  some  ability  to  write,  a 


taste  for  good  reading,  instruction  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  great 
physical  sciences,  some  knowledge  of  history, 
ability  to  read  French.  In  short,  we  have  sat- 
isfied the  requirements  for  admission  to  our 
great  universities.  The  briefer  is  the  better 
way  of  stating  it ; for,  as  has  often  been  said, 
we  value  some  of  the  work  done  in  school,  not 
so  much  by  the  amount  learned,  as  by  the 
training  and  the  power  to  do  other  things  that 
we  get  from  it.  Many  of  us  may  never  read  a 
page  of  Greek  or  Latin  after  we  graduate.  Is 
the  time  spent  over  Cicero  and  Vergil  lost  on 
that  account  ? By  no  means.  The  hours  we 
spend  over  our  Ciceros  — and  there  is  no  disci- 
plinarian like  Cicero  — give  us  a power  of  ap- 
plication and  thought  which  we  can  carry  into 
any  branch  of  study  whatsoever.  This  fact, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of 
classical  studies.  Not  that  we  value  the  study 
of  the  classics  for  this  reason  alone  ; they  have 
a value  of  their  own  for  some  of  us,  for  they 
have  stimulated  our  imaginations  and  won  our 
hearts. 

Outside  of  recitations  and  study,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  of  the  preceding  years  of  our 
school  life.  We  have  forgotten  the  open  exer- 
cises, the  declamations,  the  misdemeanor 
marks,  or  other  things  which  broke  the  monot- 
ony of  school  life.  True,  for  some  of  us,  the 
occasions  on  which  we  took  prizes,  the  prize 
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drills,  will  always  be  remembered.  But,  after 
all,  nothing  much  stands  out  to  be  recalled  in 
after  years  with  great  pleasure  or  great  pain. 
Our  school  is  not  one  of  those  delightful  places 
which  I may  call  social  schools.  This  year, 
however,  has  been  different  in  many  respects 
from  the  preceding  years.  We  shall  always 
remember  the  farewell  of  our  beloved  head- 
master, Dr.  Merrill  ; we  shall  never  forget  the 
words  of  our  present  head-master  when  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  school.  We  shall  always 
remember  this,  our  class  day.  We  have  had  at 
least  one  social  event  this  year,  the  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday  dance.  Some  of  us  have  won 
glory  in  military  drill.  Yet,  excluding  these 
differences,  this  year  has  passed  like  the  last. 
It  has  passed  leaving  few  traces  behind  it,  save 
those  imperceptible  ones  which  it  has  left  on 
our  brains  and  hearts.  Like  all  the  great  con- 
serving and  constructive  processes,  our  school 
life  has  done  its  work  slowly,  almost  uncon- 
sciously. It  has  passed  as  the  days  of  spring 
are  passing,  moving  on  to  the  fullness  and  ripe- 
ness of  autumm. 

The  Latin  School  is  a preparatory  school, 
and  our  school  life  has  been  preparing  us  for 
the  college  life  of  next  year.  How  we  have 
looked  forward  to  that  time  ! There  is  always 
a joyousness  peculiar  to  graduating  classes.  It 
comes  not  from  pleasure  at  leaving  school 
tasks,  nor  does  it  come  from  any  privileges 
which  first  classes  usually  have.  It  is  a pleas- 
ure of  a better  sort.  It  is  the  joy  with  which 
the  old  explorers  were  fired  when  they  set  out 
for  new  lands.  It  is  a joy  which  comes  from 
the  consciousness  of  work  well  done  and  of 
new  and  wider  things  yet  to  be  done.  It  is  the 
pleasure  that  always  attends  a long-expected 
change.  But,  after  all,  will  our  college  life  be 
such  a change  ? We  say  that  in  the  univer- 
sity we  fit  ourselves  for  different  callings  in  life. 
Have  we  not  been  doing  this  right  here  for  six 
years  ? Have  we  a right  to  say  that  here  we 
fit  merely  for  college,  there  we  fit  for  life  ? 


Have  we  not  learned  here  the  lessons  of  indus- 
dustry  and  carefulness,  and  are  not  these  les- 
sons which  apply  to  all  work  ? Although  col- 
lege methods  of  instruction  and  college  studies 
will  be  different,  the  same  care  and  application 
on  our  part  will  be  necessary  there  as  have  been 
necessary  here.  The  great  difference  between 
college  life  and  school  life  is  that  the  one  is 
broader,  higher  and  freer  than  the  other.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  was  brought  home 
to  us  last  June  when  we  took  our  preliminary 
examinations.  The  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
examination  called  us  “ men,”  whereas  here 
we  are  called  “ boys.”  As  our  college  life 
will  be  higher  and  freer,  we  shall  be  expected 
to  be  more  self-reliant  and  manly.  The  in- 
centive to  study  will  be  within  only.  I doubt 
if  the  instructors  there  will  keep  urging  us  and 
encouraging  us,  as  our  kind,  patient  teachers 
have  done  here. 

One  ot  the  earliest  chances  for  the  exercise 
of  the  college  student’s  larger  freedom  comes  in 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  The  elective  system, 
good  or  bad,  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  sure  to 
be  adopted  by  all  our  colleges.  Shall  a man 
select  the  studies  that  will  help  him  most  in  his 
chosen  field,  or  shall  he  aim  at  a broad  and 
general  education,  adapted  to  all  special  fields  ? 
These  are  practical  questions,  and  they  suggest 
another.  If  every  man  can  choose  his  own 
studies,  ought  he  not  to  have  decided  what  he  is 
“ going  to  be  ” before  he  enters  college?  If 
he  doesn’t,  will  he  not  make  his  selection  ac- 
cording to  the  chance  inclinations  of  various 
years,  or,  what  is  worse  still,  will  he  not 
choose  the  easiest  courses  ? I think  we  all 
agree  that  it  is  best  for  one  to  start  college  life 
knowing  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  leaves, 
and  to  follow  a well-defined  plan.  But  this  is 
often  impossible.  For  those  who  are  thus  un- 
fortunate the  desirable  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  aim  at  a general  culture,  and  to  study  in  par- 
ticular the  most  agreeable  subject. 

I do  not  doubt  but  that  some  of  us,  on  the 
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very  eve,  as  it  is,  of  entering  college,  have  either 
read  or  heard  things  which  might  discourage 
them  and  make  them  pause.  For  instance,  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  a waste  of  time, 
money  and  strength  for  a young  man  who  does 
not  intend  to  enter  a profession  and  who  is  not 
wealthy,  to  go  to  college.  We  are  told  that 
the  college  graduate  has  a poorer  chance  in  the 
business  world  than  has  one  who  starts  earlier 
and  younger.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
this  position  depends  upon  our  views  regarding 
the  end  of  education.  If  the  end  of  education 
is  to  prepare  us  for  “ getting  on  in  life,”  why, 
then,  a collegiate  education  is  often  thrown  away. 
If  the  object  of  education  is  to  make  us  good 
citizens,  then,  I suppose,  we  can  obey  the  laws 
just  as  well  without  a college  education  as  with 
one.  But  if  we  take  the  older  view  that  devel- 
opment, perfection,  is  the  end  of  education  ; it 
we  believe  that  education  develops  the  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  ; if  we  believe  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual  has  a value  in  and  of 
itself,  without  special  reference  to  others,  then 
we  must  disagree  and  reply  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  a good  thing  for  business  and  profes- 
sional man  alike. 

No  ; the  aim  of  education  in  our  high 
schools,  and  especially  in  our  colleges,  is  not 
to  help  us  get  on  in  life  or  to  make  us  good 
citizens  merely.  The  aim  is  higher  ; the  aim  is 
to  make  us  thoughtful,  helpful  citizens,  pos- 
sessed with  what  some  one  calls  the  true  badge 
of  culture  — the  power  of  perception  and  right 
judgment  to  meet  the  questions  which  to-day 
confront  the  American  citizen  on  all  sides. 
What  is  needed  most  in  our  country,  and 
here  I am  only  echoing  what  our  wisest  men 
tell  us,  is  men  who  believe  that  a wrong,  though 
original,  idea,  even  if  it  be  somewhat  dangerous, 
is  better  than  unreasoning  acquiescence  with  re- 
ceived notions  ; men  who  have  the  capacity  to 
devote  themselves  to  ideas  and  ideals  without 
fear  of  the  consequences  ; men  who  believe 
that  the  right  is  more  to  be  followed  than  the 


expedient,  more  to  be  followed  than  laws,  con- 
stitutions or  country  ; men  who  believe  that 
“ the  elite  individuals  are  the  wealth  of  a na- 
tion,” not  great  hordes  of  people,  great  miles 
of  railways,  great  commerce,  armies  and  fleets. 
Now  such  men  are,  as  a rule,  produced  only 
by  the  highest  culture  of  mind  and  soul. 

Most  vital  now,  as  ever,  is  the  preservation  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  our  country,  the  distinctive 
American  spirit  which  inspired  the  great  men 
and  deeds  of  our  past  history  and  created  our 
literature.  Thirty  years  ago  a renowned  Ger- 
man criticised  us  as  wanting  in  the  subtle  spir- 
itual atmosphere  which  he  found  at  home,  as 
deficient  in  true  patriotism.  He  designated 
this  as  characteristic  of  all  republics.  Al- 
though, of  course,  we  disagree  with  him, 
nevertheless  there  is  some  truth  in  what  he 
said,  and  our  country  has,  perhaps,  more  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  exciting  patriotism  and 
inspiration  than  has  any  other  great  land  upon 
earth.  We  cannot  feel  the  same  toward  some 
of  our  fellow-citizens  as  a Frenchman  or  a Ger- 
man can  feel  toward  his.  We  are  all  fellow- 
citizens,  but  we  are  not  all  brothers.  Besides 
differences  in  race,  there  is  the  vast  extent  of 
our  country  with  the  sectionalism  and  conflict- 
ing interests  consequent  upon  it.  Some  parts 
of  our  country  are  newly  built  up  and  have  no 
past  to  venerate.  But  these  difficulties  ought 
not  to  make  us  despair  ; rather  ought  they  to 
inspire  us  with  more  vigorous  zeal  and  energy. 

How  shall  we  cultivate  the  distinctive  Amer- 
ican spirit,  a spiritual  atmosphere  that  shall  pro- 
duce a greater  and  more  truly  national  litera- 
ture ? There  are  many  well-known  and  oft- 
repeated  ways.  We  can  do  it  best  the  more 
highly  cultured  we  are  ourselves.  We  can  cul- 
tivate our  mother  tongue,  guarding  it  from  ad- 
mixture with  barbarisms  and  teaching  it,  in  its 
purity,  to  the  orphans  of  other  lands  who  come 
to  our  shores.  We  can  be  true  to  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  democracy,  freedom,  and  diplo- 
matic honesty.  We  can  study  our  history  and 
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absorb  the  spirit  of  its  makers.  We  can  guard 
our  free  institutions  and  build  up  new  ones. 
And,  above  all  and  most  iterated  of  all,  we  can, 
each  one  of  us,  make  the  part  we  shall  some 
day  take  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  as 
large  as  possible,  regarding  our  political  duties 
as  our  most  sacred  ones. 

Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  think  that  I 
have  wandered  far  from  my  subject,  which  I 
said  was  to  be  ourselves.  You  are  mistaken  if 
you  think  so.  We,  all  of  us,  shall  play  more  or 
less  important  parts  in  our  country’s  life  in  the 
future,  and  we  have  been  fitting  for  them  right 
here  in  this  school. 

My  fellow-classmates,  as  we  have  loved  our 


school,  let  us  love  our  country.  Let  us  regard 
it  as  we  have  regarded  our  school,  as  the  place 
in  which  we  can  do  our  best  work,  as  the 
former  of  our  minds,  the  inspirer  of  our  hearts. 
Let  us  believe  in  its  greatness.  Let  us  wish  it 
always  to  do  the  right  rather  than  the  worldlv 
or  politically  wise.  Let  us  labor  for  its  great- 
ness by  doing  our  tasks  as  well  as  we  can,  even 
as  we  have  labored  for  our  school’s  greatness. 
Let  us  be  proud  of  it,  even  as  we  are  proud  of 
the  dear  Latin  School,  which  we  are  so  grieved 
to  leave,  and  of  which  we  are  so  happy  to  call 
ourselves  sons.  Let  us  be  great  if  we  can,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  proud  of  us. 


The  Boston  Latin  School  Glee  Club  Association 


THE  glee  clubs  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  since  the  formation  of  the 
first  one  in  October,  1895,  have  been 
among  the  most  successful  institutions  of  the 
school.  Not  only  has  their  singing  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  public  exercises,  but 
many  of  the  members  have,  after  graduation,  won 
further  credit  for  themselves  and  the  school  as 
members  of  college  glee  clubs  and  other  musical 
organizations.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  a graduate 
society  which  should  bring  together  past  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club,  would  not  only  prove  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  the  members  themselves, 
but  could  contribute  materially  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Glee  Club,  by  stimulating  interest  and  by 
placing  it  on  a firmer  financial  basis.  A chorus 
of  graduates  would  also  be  an  enjoyable  feature 
of  the  concerts  given  by  the  Club. 

Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  school 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston 


Latin  School  Glee  Club  Association,  whose 
object  is  “ to  promote  the  interest  of  the  B.  L. 
S.  Glee  Club  and  to  bring  together  socially  for- 
mer members  of  the  Glee  Club.”  Already  the 
membership  is  such  as  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
Association  and  many  other  graduates  have  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  joining.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are: 

President,  Frederic  Gilbert  Bauer,  A.  B., 
B.  L.  S.  ’97,  Harvard  ’00. 

Graduate  Secretary,  Lovett  B.  Groves,  B. 

L.  S.  ’00. 

Undergraduate  Secretary,  Claxton  Monro, 
B.  L.  S.  ’02. 

Director  of  the  Glee  Ctub,  Selah  Howell, 
A.  M. 

Member  Executive  Committee,  H.  W.  Smith, 

M.  D.,  B.  L.  S.  ’96,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  ’01. 

The  Glee  Club,  with  the  help  of  members 
of  the  Association  and  other  friends,  contem- 
plates giving  a concert  about  the  middle  of  May. 
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APRIL,  1902 

THE  hot  weather  is  coming.  This  means 
that  work  will  seem  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  out-of-door  life  more  and 
more  attractive.  And  yet,  for  the  two  upper 
classes  at  least,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
year  is  this  final  period  of  two  months  before  the 
examinations.  This  time  must  not  be  wasted 
if  we  wish  for  success  next  June,  — and  yet  it 
is  such  weather  for  a good  time!  What  is  to  be 
done  ? Suppose  you  try  paying  rather  strict 
attention  in  school  for  a time.  Such  an  un- 
heard of  request  may  strike  some  of  you  as  im- 
becile, but  it  is  not  Minding  your  own  business 
and  attending  strictly  to  yourlessons  in  recitation- 
periods,  instead  of  employing  your  neighbor’s 
new  trousers  as  a door-mat  or  sketching  on  the 
collar  of  the  boy  in  front  of  you  may  or  may 
not  improve  your  mind — that  is  not  the  question, 
but  it  will  assuredly  diminish  by  one  quarter  the 
amount  of  time  you  are  obliged  to  spend  in  study 
out  of  school.  It  would  seem  that  a rational 
creature  would  see  the  advantages  of  occasion- 
ally using  a study  hour  for  study,  but  apparently 
this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  not  wild  enough 
to  suggest  that  anyone  study  harder;  the  time  for 
that  is  gone  by;  but  we  do  urge  boys  to  work 
in  school  more  than  they  do.  One  can  accom- 


plish far  more  in  a study  hour  than  in  an  equally 
long  time  at  home,  for  the  reason  that  one  has 
all  his  books  about  him;  and  there  are  not,  or 
should  not  be,  any  such  interruptions  as  must 
exist  at  home.  As  for  paying  constant  attention 
in  recitations,  this  has  an  equally  marked, 
though  less  direct,  influence  on  one’s  home 
lessons.  Be  it  understood,  this  plan  is  not  sug- 
gested as  either  original  or  faultless;  but  it 
may  be  a convenient  method  of  avoiding  much 
home  work  during  the  warm  weather,  and  it 
certainly  can  do  no  harm. 

About  a month  ago,  one  Monday  morning, 
Mr.  Fiske  announced  in  the  hall  that  he  had  re- 
cently received  a complaint  that  certain  boys  of 
our  school  and  of  other  schools  had  created  a 
disturbance  in  a street-car.  Such  complaints 
are  far  more  common  than  they  should  be,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  injures  the  school  more 
deeply  than  such  reports  of  misconduct  in  pub- 
lic. When  you  commit  an  act  of  disorder  in 
any  public  place  you  dishonor  both  the  school 
you  represent  and  yourself.  First  as  to  the  in- 
jury done  the  school.  If  a member  of  our  foot- 
ball team  should  commit  a flagrant  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  there  is  not  one  of  you  who 
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would  not  declare  that  player  a disgrace  to  the 
school,  and  feel  deeply  hurt  at  the  harm  our 
reputauon  had  received,  and  yet  some  of  those 
same  boys  who  would  be  loud  in  their  detesta- 
tion of  such  a blot  on  our  honor  are  willing  to 
disgrace  the  Latin  School  to  a far  greater  degree 
in  public  opinion  by  their  lack  of  courtesy  and, 
it  sometimes  seems,  of  common  decency.  No 
member  of  the  school  who  respects  the  Latin 
School,  and  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
think  that  there  were  any  among  us  who  did 
not,  can  avoid  a feeling  of  indignation,  and  of 
contempt  for  boys  who  thus  bring  disgrace  upon 
their  schoolmates.  The  Laun  School’s  reputa- 
tion is  too  him  to  be  in  way  any  shaken  by  the 
actions  of  what  the  public  realizes  to  be  its  worst 
element;  but  every  such  act  casts  a slur  on  the 
good  name  of  every  boy  in  the  school,  a slur 
that  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  exist.  If 
you  have  not  self-respect  enough  to  behave  your- 
selves, at  least  remember  that  the  scorn  and 
dislike  of  all  your  fellow-students  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  public  misconduct. 

But  this  is  a very  poor  reason  for  behaving 
respectably  in  public.  A boy  who  does  not 
care  what  his  fellow-men  think  of  him  is  cer- 
tainly fairly  on  the  road  to  ruin.  But  more 
than  this,  a boy  should  be  able  to  think  well  of 
his  own  conduct,  in  other  words,  to  have  self- 
respect.  Now,  a boy  knows  when  he  does  any- 
thing flagrantly  rude.  Certain  forms  of  etiquette, 
certain  turns  of  speech,  which  constitute  the 
highest  good  breeding,  he  may  not  know,  but 
these  are  unimportant.  Good  sense  and  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  of  others,  the  founda- 
tions of  courtesy,  will  always  tell  him  what  he 
should  do,  and,  until  repeated  ungentlemanliness 
has  dulled  his  conscience  he  will  always  know 
whether  he  has  done  well  or  ill.  A boy  who 
says,  “I  do  not  care  what  people  think  of  me,” 
is  in  a bad  way,  but  a boy  who  can  say,  “I  do 
not  care  what  I think  of  myself,”  may  be  sure 
that  he  is  a disgrace  to  every  single  thing  con- 
nected with  him. 


While  listening  to  the  drum  corps — the 
plural  ought  to  be  corpses,  but  that  sounds  dis- 
mal— of  our  school  and  of  the  E.  :H.  S.  at  the 
prize  drills,  an  idea,  almost  the  first  this  year, 
struck  us.  This  idea  may  seem  chimerical,  but 
on  close  investigation  it  seems  to  us  to  be  feasible. 
Our^planis  to  have  a cadet  brass  brand.  A band 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pieces  would  be  an 
enormous  improvement  over  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  at  present  in  use,  and  would  add  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  our  exhibition  drills  and  parades. 
Now  to  consider  the  practical  difficulties  of  or- 
ganizing two  brass  bands  in  the  school  regiments. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  the  instruments. 
Once  formed,  the  band  could  easily  pay  for  these 
itself,  for  it  could  readily  secure  engagements,  as 
our  Banjo  Club  has  done;  and  besides,  it  could 
be  hired  to  take  the  place  of  Carter’s  Band  at 
the  prize  drills,  and  could  also  serve  on  field 
day.  Then  our  drill  hall  would  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  band  concerts,  which  are  very 
popular,  and  which  would  unquestionably  pay 
exceedingly  well.  What  instructions  would  be 
necessary  at  first  could  be  paid  for  in  the  same 
way,  but  many  of  the  members  would  probably 
be  only  too  glad  to  take  lessons  themselves 
as  long  as  the  instruments  would  be  provided 
free.  We  at  present  support  an  orchestra,  a 
banjo  club,  a glee  club,  and  a drum  and  bugle 
corps,  which  is  ample  proof  that  we  could  also 
support  a brass  band. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Editors’  Club  was 
held  on  April  I 2 in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  “The  relations 
of  the  editor  and  the  printer,”  on  which  absorb- 
ing topic  the  editor  of  The  Register  read  a 
paper.  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Boston  Journal,  gave 
a most  interesting  address.  The  club  has  had 
a most  successful  year,  and  we  heartily  wish  it 
all  success  in  the  future. 

O* 

Hurry  up  and  have  your  pictures  taken,  class 
of  1902. 
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CLASS  SONG 

With  faint  recollections  of  Tennyson’s  “ Bugle  Song  ” 


The  censures  fall  upon  us  all, 

Alas  ! it  is  an  ancient  story  ; 

The  black  marks  fly,  now  low,  now  high. 
Till  in  our  marks  we  learn  to  glory. 

Chorus. 

Mark,  teacher,  mark,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying; 
Mark,  teacher,  answer,  first  class,  sighing,  sigh- 
ing, sighing. 

Oh  hark.  Oh  hear,  how  far  from  clear. 

And  farther  still  from  clearness  going, 

Our  work  at  sight  we  all  recite. 

Without  one  single  atom  knowing! 

Chorus. 

Mark,  let  us  hear  the  sad  first  class  replying, 
Mark,  teacher,  answer,  first  class,  sighing,  sigh- 
ing, sighing. 


Yet  you  and  I,  I know  not  why. 

At  college  seldom  fail,  or  never  ; 

Our  records  grow  as  on  we  go. 

Increase  forever  and  forever. 

Chorus. 

Smile,  teacher,  smile,  honors  are  thickly  flying; 
Smile,  teacher,  answer,  first  class,  trying,  trying, 
trying. 

In  spite  of  mark  and  censure  dark. 

The  class  of  nineteen-two  will  get  there; 
So  naughty-two,  we  drink  to  you, — 

In  lunch-room  soup,  all  ready  set  there. 
Chorus. 

Cheer,  schoolboy,  cheer,  set  the  wild  echoes, 
flying  ; 

Cheer,  schoolboy  ; answer,  first  class,  never, 
never  dying. 

H.  A.  B.,  B.  L.  S.  ’02. 


A MOUNTAIN  TALE 


IN  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  northern 
New  York,  before  the  days  of  game  laws 
and  summer  hotels,  when  the  deer  were 
killed,  not  chiefly  in  barbaric  sport,  but  to  feed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  there  lay  a 
little  village.  Its  people  numbered  only  a few 
hundred ; plain,  honest  folks  they  were,  un- 
tainted as  yet  by  venality.  A single  church,  a 
district  school,  a saw-mill,  a country  store  were 
the  main  buildings  you  would  observe  as  you 
passed  through  the  town.  Among  the  other 
houses,  however,  you  might  have  noticed 
one  distinguished  by  its  fresh  whitewash  and 
flourishing  flower-tubs.  Here,  people  would 
tell  you,  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  sister,  Miss  Hylda, 
lived  for  three  years. 


If  the  reverence  with  which  your  interlocutor 
pronounced  these  two  names  impelled  you  to 
ask  further  questions,  you  must  have  learned 
that  Mr.  Clinton  was  a consumptive  from  the 
city  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  very  sud- 
denly in  the  whitewashed  cottage  ; that  Miss 
Hylda  was  his  sister,  devoted  to  her  brother — a 
real  angel  upon  earth.  Indeed,  if,  during  the 
early  spring  or  summer,  you  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  staying  in  the  village  you  would  have 
seen  the  two  walking  together  among  the  myrtles 
and  brakes.  Mr.  Clinton  wras  a tall,  round- 
shouldered  young  man,  with  a melancholy,  re- 
signed look  in  his  bright  gray  eyes  ; she  was  a 
quiet,  attractive  looking  little  body,  with  a face 
of  mingled  sweetness  and  strength.  She  was 
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not  now  as  robust  as  she  had  been  when  she  first 
came  to  the  village;  constant  nursing  and  worry 
had  taxed  her  strength,  and  she,  too,  had  a little 
cough. 

The  arrival  of  a young  lady  and  gentleman 
had  naturally  caused  much  curiosity  and  talk 
among  the  villagers.  But,  although  three  years 
had  passsed,  nothing  more  had  been  found  out 
than  that  Mr.  Clinton  was  there  for  his  health 
and  that  Miss  Clinton  had  come  with  her 
brother  to  take  care  of  him.  This  reticence 
concerning  themselves  was  not,  however, 
coupled  with  any  aloofness  toward  the  villagers. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  not  a housewife  who 
had  not  learned  from  Miss  Hylda  some  new  re- 
cipe for  cooking  or  some  pretty  pattern  for 
dressmaking.  She  was  the  one  to  look  to  at 
Christmas  or  holiday  time.  The  little  school 
had  received  many  a gift  from  her.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton had  provided  the  church  with  a new  organ, 
a thing  which  it  needed  so  much  that  I am  not 
sure  whether  this  present  was  purely  charitable 
or  not.  Everyone  was  welcome  at  the  white- 
washed cottage.  Mr.  Clinton  had  a special 
fondness  for  children;  the  little  ones  soon  found 
this  out  and  were  constant  visitors  at  the  house. 
During  the  season  they  vied  with  one  another 
in  getting  commissions  to  pick  berries. 

This  unlooked  for  kindness  was  fully  repaid 
by  the  neighbors.  The  successful  hunter  would 
often  try  to  persuade  the  invalid  to  accept  some 
venison  as  a present,  but  generally  in  vain,  as 
he  insisted  on  paying  for  it.  No  trouble  was 
experienced  in  procuring  fresh  eggs  and  milk 
for  Mr.  Clinton  or  in  securing  some  one  to  work 
for  them  or,  when  the  snow  was  as  high  as  the 
windows  and  the  thermometer  far  below  zero,  in 
finding  a man  to  keep  a fire  burning  in  the 
stove. 

The  best  friend  of  the  Clintons,  the  one  who 
was  most  often  at  their  house,  was  David  Ran- 
dall. David  Randall  was  the  young  owner  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  miniature  farms  in  the 
village.  He  had  received  more  education  than 


was  common  among  his  fellows,  and  was  fond 
of  reading  the  newspapers  or  anything  else  that 
fell  into  his  hands.  One  sometimes  meets  such 
in  these  parts.  Still,  he  was  in  most  respects 
like  the  rest,  unlike  them  chiefly  in  his  superior 
native  courtesy  and  gendeness.  During  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Clinton’s  residence  in  the  town, 
when  he  was  much  stronger  than  he  was  now, 
he  had  hunted  and  fished  with  Randall.  The 
latter  conceived  a strong  attachment  for  the 
young  gentleman.  From  that  time  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  help  the  invalid  and  get  for 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  would  often  come 
in  of  an  evening  when  Miss  Hylda  was  reading 
to  her  brother  bv  the  little  stove,  and  would  say, 
in  his  cheery  way,  “ Well,  Mr.  Clinton,  any- 
thing I can  do  for  you,  pretty  comfortable  are 
you  ? ” Then  he  would  sit  down  at  their  in- 
vitation and  talk  about  the  trout  fishing,  or  the 
hunting,  or  the  outlook  for  gardening.  His 
visits  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  long  evenings 
and  were  frequently  welcomed  by  brother  and 
sister.  Somedmes  the  conversation  would  turn 
upon  graver  subjects,  one  of  those  deep  questions 
of  human  life  perhaps.  On  all  such  occasions 
Randall  would  look  to  Miss  Hylda  for  her  opin- 
ion. He  had  come  to  respect  the  convictions 
of  this  strange  young  woman,  so  unlike  those 
with  whom  he  was  familiar.  He  was  sure  to 
get  a new  and  true  answer  from  her,  an  answer 
that  made  things  surprisingly  bright  and  unper- 
plexed. What  wonder,  then,  that  he,  who  had 
never  more  than  seen  one,  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  depth  of  insight  proverbially  charac- 
teristic of  an  educated  woman  ? The  sisterly 
devodon  of  Miss  Hylda  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
new  to  him.  Her  sweet  kindness  and  affableness 
were  so  unlike  the  cold  dignity  of  most  ladies  he 
had  met.  “ Nowhere  to  the  young  man  does 
heaven  on  earth  so  immediately  reveal  itself  as 
in  the  young  maiden,”  wrote  Professor  Teu- 
felstrock.  David  Randall  had  but  one  cult, 
the  worship  of  Miss  Hylda.  Her  words  were  his 
creed,  the  performance  of  her  wishes  was  his  rit- 
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ual.  This  worship  was,  however,  unconscious; 
had  you  asked  him  if  he  loved  Miss  Hylda,  he 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea ; he  would 
have  thought  it  presumption  to  even  think  of 
such  a thing.  Nevertheless,  he  would  some- 
times forget  the  hours  spent  in  her  company  and 
would  stay  until  Miss  Hylda  suggested  that  her 
brother  ought  to  go  to  bed. 

The  influence  of  Miss  Hylda  upon  young 
Randall  was  very  noticeable.  He  had  always 
been  an  honest,  hard-working  fellow;  lately  he 
had  grown  more  serious,  more  gentle.  Things 
which  before  had  passed  him  unnoticed  now 
pained  him.  His  companions  were  not  unaware 
of  these  changes.  One  of  them,  indeed,  had  ex- 
perienced the  effect  of  his  transformation  in  a 
very  sensible  way. 

It  was  three  years  now  since  the  Clintons  had 
come  to  the  village.  The  invalid  had  steadily 
improved  until  this  spring.  Overestimating  his 
strength,  he  went  fishing.  A sudden  storm, 
such  as  are  common  in  the  mountains,  arose  and 
Mr.  Clinton  got  wet  through.  As  a result,  he 
caught  cold  and  became  seriously  ill.  His 
sister,  greatly  alarmed,  summoned  a physician 
from  Albany.  It  was  with  breaking  heart  that 
she  learned  that  her  brother  had  pneumonia. 
Days  of  anxious  waiting  and  nursing  followed 
quickly.  The  whole  village  shared  the  anxiety 
and  grief  of  Miss  Hylda.  Everyone,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  did  his  best  to  help  and 
comfort  her.  Most  assiduous  and  valuable  were 
the  services  of  Randall.  He  sat  up  nights  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  man,  and  he  or  the  old 
woman  who  worked  for  them  was  always  on 
hand.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 

;jc  ^ * 


The  window  of  the  whitewashed  cottage 
was  open  and  through  it  streamed  the  hot  July 
sunlight.  The  fields  were  covered  with  matur- 
ing goldenrod.  The  nasturtiums  and  sweet- 
peas  in  the  flower-tubs  were  in  full  bloom.  But 
the  people  were  sad.  Everyone  knew  that 
Miss  Hylda  was  going.  A tall,  dark-haired 


man  had  come  to  take  her  home.  Sorrowful 
in  heart,  David  Randall  knocked  at  the  cottage 
door;  he  was  going  to  bid  her  farewell  and  tell 
her  that  all  was  ready  for  her  departure.  As 
he  entered  the  little  sitting  room  he  was  kindly 
greeted  by  Miss  Hylda  and  introduced  to  the 
dark-haired  man.  If  Randall  had  been  sorrow- 
ful when  he  knocked  at  the  door  he  was  alarmed 
now.  What  had  happened  to  Miss  Hylda?  He 
had  seen  before  her  quiet,  grief-stricken  look  ; 
but  now  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  thin 
she  was  and  how  much  like  her  brother’s  was 
her  cough.  For  a moment  there  was  silence. 
Then  the  poor  fellow  said  with  trembling  voice, 
he  never  knew  how  he  came  to  say  it,  “Every- 
thing is  ready  for  you  to  go.  Miss  Clinton,  the 
carriage  will  be  here  in  a few  moments,  — but, 
but  Miss  Clinton,  don’t  go,  you  are  sick,  you 
will  die  in  the  crowded  city,  stay  here  with 
those  who  love  you.  And,  and,  there  is  an 
honest  man  who  would  take  care  of  you  and  love 
you  if  you  would  let  him.”  Again  there  was 
another  silence,  just  for  a moment.  Randall 
now  knew  for  the  first  time  that  he  loved  the 
woman  who  stood  before  him;  his  own  boldness 
astonished  him  and  gave  him  hope.  All  three 
were  surprised.  The  dark-haired  man,  in  a 
harsh  voice,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“You  impudent  fellow,  do  you  think  that 
the  gratitude  Miss  Clinton  owes  you  warrants 
your  addressing  her  in  such  terms?  Here  is  the 
money  we  owe  you;  we  shall  not  require  your 
services  any  more.” 

Randall  flushed,  and  stammering,  tried  to  say 
something.  “ Edward,  don’t,”  said  Miss 
Hylda,  in  a gentle  voice.  But  Randall  inter- 
rupted her. 

“ The  gentleman  is  right.  Miss  Clinton, 
please  forgive  me;  I did  not  know  what  I was 
saying.” 

“ Pray  do  not  speak  so,”  said  Hylda,  as  she 
grasped  his  rough  hand.  “ You  have  been  my 
best  friend  for  three  years,  my  brother’s  friend, 
let  us  part  as  friends.” 
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Randall’s  face  brightened.  He  tried  to  say 
something,  but  could  not.  He  turned  and 
opened  the  door;  the  carriage  had  come.  On 
the  doorstep  he  watched  the  two  as  they  got 
in  and  drove  down  the  street  between  the  lines 
of  the  villagers  who  had  come  out  in  a body  to 
see  them  go.  Each  had  received  a parting  gift. 
There  was  no  shout,  it  was  too  sad  an  occasion 
for  that,  only  sobs  from  women  and  children. 
Miss  Clinton  bowed  in  recognition  as  she  passed. 
The  dark-haired  gentleman  at  her  side  raised 


his  hat.  Then  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses 
and  they  were  seen  no  more. 

The  little  village  is  still  standing  and  the 
memory  of  Miss  Hylda  still  lives  among  the 
older  people.  David  Randall  keeps  a hotel  for 
sportsmen  and  summer  guests  and  is  a prosper- 
ous man.  He  never  speaks  of  her,  but  the  in- 
nermost sanctuary  of  his  heart  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  Hylda;  her  bright  influence  still  runs 
through  his  life. 

D.  H.  P. 


A R E V E R Y 


“ The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the 
lea  ; ” 

This  is  the  hundredth  time  I’ve  heard  that  lay. 
And  it  is  growing  wearisome  to  me. 

“ Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting 
breath  ? ’ ’ 

Who  would  believe  a fellow ’d  have  the  crust. 

To  speak  a piece  which  has  been  spoke  to 
death  ! 


“ Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean 
bear  ;” 

Would  I could  give  full  vent  unto  my  spleen. 
By  extricating  all  the  speaker’s  hair. 

“ Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

‘ Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of 
dawn.’  ” 

If  I could  catch  this  follower  of  Gray, 

I’d  make  him  wish  he  never  had  been  born. 

W.,  ’04 


Les  cbeveux  m' en  dressaient  sur  la  tite. 

The  hairs  on  my  head  dressed  up. 

Levant  les  mains  au  del. 

Raising  their  hands  into  the  sky. 

Teacher:  “ What  happened  to  your  tongue 
when  you  pronounced  the  French  “ a ” ? 
Excitable  youth:  “ I bit  mine!  ” 

Nunc  stant  litore  puppes. 

Now  the  litter  of  pups  is  standing. 

II  gemissait  avec  douceur. 

He  growled  sweetly. 

Room  17  is  developing  a good  deal  of  dra- 
matic talent.  Witness  its  performance  of  Le 


Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Dyer  and  Bellows 
made  an  affecting  pair  of  lovers. 

A.  G.  Barton,  ’02  has  left  school. 

That  delightful  pronouncing  test  which  was 
distributed  before  the  vacation  was  an  eye- 
opener.  We  never  supposed  that  makers  of 
dictionaries  could  be  so  illiterate  as  to  pronounce 
the  way  that  thing  tells  us  to.  Some  of  us  have 
been  forced  to  spell  out  our  words  as  we  talk, 
that  orthoepic  melange  has  upset  our  notions 
of  pronunciation  so  completely. 

We  wish  to  compliment  F.  B.  Phinnev  ’02 
on  his  design  for  the  cover  of  the  class-day  pro- 
gramme. 
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MILITARY 


THE  prize  drill  is  over,  and  very  thankful 
most  of  us  are  that  it  is.  March  25 
was  a really  pleasant  day,  which  no 
one  had  dared  to  hope  for,  and  the  battalions 
marched  from  the  school  to  the  hall  in  high 
feather.  It  was  interesting  to  contrast  some  of 
the  expressions  going  in  with  the  expressions  of 
the  same  persons  going  out.  In  the  waiting 
room  — this  name  is  not  the  official  one,  but 
most  of  us  did  wait  there  for  hours  - — the  air 
was,  a usual,  thick  with  the  smell  of  blacking 
brushes  and  with  slang,  while  a detail  of  the  bat- 
talions mobbed  the  janitor  at  the  door.  The 
audience  — largely  feminine  — was  slowly  ar- 
riving, thinking  with  sorrow  of  the  four  hours 
they  would  have  to  sit  in  those  uncompromis- 
ing seats  before  the  award  of  prizes.  Promptly 
at  2.10J/2  — it  may  have  been  2.30  for  all  we 
know,  but  this  sounds  well  — Captain  Hicks 
advanced  to  the  assault,  only  to  find  that  the 
enemy’s  ammunition  — e.  g.,  the  marking 
cards,  had  not  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action, 
for  which  reason  he  and  his  warriors  decorated 
the  floor  at  ease  for  a time,  while  Captain 
Hibbard  covered  the  distance  to  and  from  the 
school  in  a trifle  under  record  time,  and 
brought  up  the  missing  cards.  Gatch  and 
Bonelli  followed  Hicks,  completing  the  pony 
drill.  Then  followed  the  first  round  of  the 
individual.  How  stupid  that  individual  drill  is 
to  watch,  unless  your  heart  is  beating  with 
anxiety  for  some  particular  aspirant  ! The 
drum  corps  drummed  and  the  buglers  bugled 
till  every  one  was  reasonably  deafened,  and 
then  B Company  galloped  on  to  the  floor  at  a 
step  of  something  like  180  a minute.  Richey 
followed  at  a more  sedate  pace,  while  Flana- 
gan’s was  absolutely  funereal  in  comparison. 
By  the  time  Dyer  and  Fitzpatrick  were  through 
every  one  was  heartily  tired  of  company  drill, 
good  or  bad,  and  the  final  individual  round 


was  something  of  a relief.  After  a lengthy 
wait  the  battalions  trotted  on  again,  and,  com- 
manded majestically  by  the  victorious  Flanagan, 
executed  the  salute  to  the  colors,  and  battalion 
parade.  Then  came  the  awful  moment,  the 
award  of  prizes.  C won  first,  giving  Flanagan 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy  ; D,  Captain  Richey, 
carried  off  second,  while  Bonelli  accomplished 
the  unparalleled  feat  of  winning  a prize  with  F 
company  when  it  was  carrying  heavy  guns. 
Sergeant  McAvoy,  of  B,  won  first  individual, 
with  Corporal  Keiran,  of  G,  second.  The 
drumming  prize  went  to  Bailey  ; honorable 
mention,  Ford. 

Altogether  the  drill  was  a very  successful 
one,  and  one  worthy  of  the  school  it  repre- 
sented. 

As  a result  of  the  prize  drill,  the  following 
roster  has  been  made  out : 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  J.  A.  Flanagan. 

Regimental  Adjutant,  T.  H.  Mahony. 

Regimental  Quartermaster,  C.  B.  Hibbard. 

Sergeant-Major,  J.  J.  Fletcher. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant, 

Color  Sergeant,  A.  W.  Heath. 

Drum  Major,  A.  L.  Benshimol. 

First  Battalion. 

Major,  R.  S.  Richey. 

Adjutant,  E.  F.  Schwarzenberg. 

Sergeant-Major,  J.  F.  Wogan. 

Second  Battalion. 

Major,  E.  H.  Bonelli. 

Adjutant,  L.  Strauss. 

Sergeant-Major,  A.  A.  Andrews. 

Company  A. 

Captain,  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

Lieutenant,  G.  S.  Leonard. 

Lieutenant,  E.  H.  McMichael. 
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Company  B. 

Company  F. 

Captain,  H.  A.  Bellows. 
Lieutenant,  H.  W.  Brown. 
Lieutenant,  F.  D.  Littlefield. 

Captain,  J.  W.  Twombley. 

Lieutenant,  Mahar. 

Lieutenant,  F.  H.  Middleton. 

Company  G. 

Company  C. 

Captain,  L.  S.  Hicks. 

Lieutenant,  W.  H.  Freeman. 

Captain,  L.  A.  Dougher. 

Lieutenant,  R.  E.  Tracy. 

Lieutenant,  W.  J.  Shanahan. 
Lieutenant,  E.  E.  House. 

Company  H. 

Captain,  G.  G.  Gatch. 

Lieutenant,  D.  M.  Wood. 

Company  D. 

Lieutenant,  T.  F.  Jones. 

Captain,  A.  T.  Davison,  Jr. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thirteen  companies 

Lieutenant,  W.  A.  Hanley. 
Lieutenant,  T.  J.  Hanlon. 

drilled  in  one  afternoon  in  the  E.  H.  S.  drill, 
everything  went  off  very  well.  Captain  Hen- 
nigan  is  now  Colonel  of  the  First  regiment,  and 

Company  E. 

Captain  Cronan  of  the  Third. 

Our  prize  companies  are  the  same  this  year 

Captain,  H.  I.  Dyer. 

as  they  were  last  — C,  D,  F. 

Lieutenant,  J.  D.  Eliot. 

Now  for  regimental  drill  ! Don’t  think  drill 

Lieutenant,  T.  P.  Grimes. 

is  over,  you  who  are  disposed  to  loaf.  It  isn’t. 

THE  SNARK 


(BEGUN  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER.  APPARENTLY  GOING  ON  FOREVER] 


ACT  II. 

The  shore.  Rocks  and  crags  in  background. 
[Sound  of  a bell  heard.  Enter,  one  by  one,  the  Baker, 
Banker,  Butcher,  Barrister,  Boots,  Billiard-marker, 
Beaver  and  Broker.] 

Bro.  At  last  we  have  got  here. 

Bar.  Yes,  but  where  on  earth — or  out  of 
it — is  “here”  ? 

Bro.  That’s  of  no  consequence. 

Boots.  Anyhow,  we’re  off  that  ship. 

Bar.  That’s  all  well  enough,  but  look  at 
the  prospect.  As  for  me,  I wish  I were  back 
on  the  ship.  Those  rocks  make  me  shiver. 
Ugh! 

Bil.  It  is  just  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be; 
only  the  ship  was  rather  worse. 


Bak.  What  did  we  come  here  for,  anyway? 
Bar.  Naturally,  you  have  forgotten.  The 
Snark ! 

Bak.  The  Snark!  To  be  sure.  Somehow 
I wish  the  Snark  lived  in  pleasanter  places. 
This  is  perfectly  dismal. 

Bar.  I don’t  suppose  there  is  anything  to 
eat,  either. 

But.  Oh  yes,  there  is.  (Takes  out  his 
knife).  Would  you  like  her  broiled  or  roasted  ? 

Bea.  We  are  going  to  have  this  trouble  all 
over  again!  Go  away!  Go  away! 

But.  Dinner’ll  be  ready  in  just  a minute, 
sir! 

[He  chases  the  Beaver  round  the  stage.  Enter  the  Bellman.] 

Bell.  What  does  this  mean,  Butcher  ? 
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But.  We’re  all  ’ungry,  sir,  and  I was  go- 
ing to  get  the  dinner. 

Bea.  (sobbing)  The  dinner  is  hungry, 
too. 

But.  You  won’t  be  in  just  a few  moments, 
dinner.  Now  look  pleasant,  please  ! 

[He  prepares  to  cut  the  Beaver's  throat,  but  is  prevented 
by  the  Bellman.] 

Bell.  Come,  this  will  never  do.  Sit 
down,  all  of  you. 

[They  sit  down,  the  Beaver  and  Butcher  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  line.] 

Why,  you  all  look  sad ! 

Boots.  (dismally)  We  are. 

Bell.  Cheer  up.  What  shall  I do  to  en- 
liven your  minds?  Perhaps  the  story  of  the 
voyage — 

Bil.  No,  no!  Don’t  remind  us  of  what 
we  have  been  through. 

Bell.  But  then  you  can  think  how  much 
better  off  you  are  now  than  you  were  then. 
Listen. 

Do  you  remember,  how  when  we 
Had  been  to  sea  a day. 

The  rudder  caught  the  bowsprit  strong. 

And  pulled  it  right  away  ? 

And  how,  as  now  and  then  occurred 
We  all  were  much  distressed, 

Since,  when  the  wind  came  from  the  east. 
The  ship  would  sail  due  west  ? 

For  days  and  weeks  we  sailed  along. 

Both  south  and  west  and  north; 

And  never  did  we  spy  a land 

Towards  which  we  might  set  forth. 

Our  course  was  anything  but  straight. 

For  reasons  good  and  true; 

Because  the  place  we  wished  to  reach 
No  man  among  us  knew. 

But  here  we  are;  all  danger’s  past; 

Our  voyages  now  are  o’er; 

And  I must  say  I’m  very  glad 
To  be  at  last  on  shore  ! 


All  except  Bellman.  Oh!  Oh!  O ooh! 

Bell.  Won’t  that  cheer  your  spirits  ? I 
have  saved  a few  jokes  for  a season  of  woe, 
which  — 

All.  (rocking  back  and  forth)  Oh!  Oh! 
Oh! 

Bell.  Now  listen.  Let  me  see.  Why 
must  this  island  be  very  rich? 

All.  Oh  ! Oh  ! 

Bell.  Can’t  you  guess,  stupids  ? 

All.  Oh  ! We  don’t  want  to!  Oh  ! Oh! 

Bell.  Why,  because  it’s  a Rocky-feller. 

All.  (louder)  Oh  ! Oh  ! Oh  ! 

Bell.  Not  contented  yet  ? I will  tell  you 
a story. 

All.  (louder)  Oh!  Oh!  No!  Oh!  No! 

Bell.  Can’t  I do  anything  to  cheer  you  ? 
Perhaps  some  grog  — 

Bil.  (jumping  up)  Yes ! grog  ! 

Bell.  You  all  want  some  ? 

All.  Yes ! Yes  ! 

Bell.  There  isn’t  any.  But  why  should 
you  all  be  low  in  your  minds  ? This  is  just  the 
place  for  a Snark,  I have  told  you  so  once.  Can 
you  not  see  for  yourselves  ? Why,  this  is  just 
the  place  for  a Snark.  I told  you  so  twice. 
Come,  listen  to  me  while  I tell  you  the  five 
unmistakable  marks  by  which  you  can  always 
recognize  your  warranted  genuine  Snark;  and 
listen  closely,  for,  as  I may  have  hinted  before, 
this  is  just  the  place  for  a Snark.  I have  said 
so  three  time.  What  I tell  three  times  is  true. 
Once  more  I command  you  to  listen.  Let  me 
take  them  in  order.  The  first  is  the  taste,  of 
which  there  is  none,  or  rather  which  is  like  that 
of  a coat  that  is  rather  too  tight  in  the  waist. 
The  next  is  its  habit  of  getting  up  late, — say  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  usually 
breakfasts.  The  third  is  its  slowness  in  taking 
a joke,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  always 
looks  grave  at  a pun.  The  fourth  — mark  my 
words  — is  its  fondness  for  bathing-machines, 
which  it  considers  highly  ornamental,  a senti- 
ment open  to  doubt.  The  fifth  is  ambition. 
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which,  let  me  say,  is  noticeable  only  in  certain 
kinds  of  Snarks,  for  although  common  Snarks  do 
no  manner  of  harm,  I feel  it  my  duty  tell  you 
that  some  are  Boojums  and  — 

[The  Baker  faints.  All  run  to  help  him  and  bend  over 
him.] 

Bar.  What  has  he  forgotten  now? 

Boots,  (pokes  him  with  his  foot)  Come, 

sit  up! 

Bak.  Where  am  I ? 

Ban.  Blessed  if  any  of  us  know.  Get  up! 
Thing-um-a-jig,  get  up. 

Bak.  Who  are  you,  any  way  ? 

But.  Oh,  he’s  gone  clean  crazy. 

Bell.  Give  him  conundrums  to  guess. 
That  is  always  a good  way  to  cure  people,  I’ve 
been  told. 

Ban.  Who  was  the  first  man  mentioned  in 

the  Bible  ? 

Bro.  When  is  a door  not  a door  ? 

Bil.  When  is  a silver  cup  likely  to  run  ? 

Bar.  Why  is  a horse  like  a — 

Bak.  If  you  fellows  will  all  be  quiet,  I will 
tell  my  sad  story — if  I can  remember  it. 

Bell.  Silence!  Not  even  a shriek! 

[Rings  his  bell.] 

Bak.  My  father  and  mother  were  honest, 
though  poor — 

Bell.  Skip  all  that!  We  have  no  time  to 
waste,  for  if  it  once  becomes  dusk,  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  finding  a Snark. 

[The  Barister  goes  to  sleep.] 

Bak.  I skip  forty  years,  and  proceed  to  the 
day  when  I came  aboard  your  ship.  A dear 
uncle  of  mine,  when  I bade  him  farewell,  re- 
marked— 

Bell.  Oh,  skip  your  dear  uncle! 

Bak.  He  said  to  me  then,  “If  your  Snark 
be  a Snark,  bring  it  home  by  all  means.  It  is 
handy  for  striking  a light.  As  to  catching  it, 
you  should  seek  it  with  thimbles — and  seek  it 
with  care;  you  may  hunt  it  with  forks  and  hope; 
you  may  even  threaten  its  life,  should  occasion 
arise,  with  a railway  share — ” 


Bro.  Railway  share?  Yes,  I have  several 
with  me. 

Bell.  Silence! 

Bak.  “You  may  charm  it,”  he  said,  “ with 
smiles  and  soap.” 

Bell.  Perfectly  correct!  That  is,  I have 
heard,  exactly  the  method  that  the  capture  of 
Snarks  should  be  tried. 

Bak.  “But  oh,  beamish  nephew,”  he  con- 
tinued, if  your  Snark  be  a Boojum,  then  you 
will  softly  and  suddenly  vanish  away,  and  never 
be  met  with  again.”  It  is  this,  it  is  this,  that 
oppresses  my  soul,  it  is  this — 

Bell.  We’ve  heard  that  before! 

Bak.  Let  me  say  it  once  again.  It  is  this 
that  oppresses  my  soul;  for  I know  that  if  ever 
I meet  with  a Boojum,  I shall  suddenly  vanish 
away,  and  the  notion  I cannot  endure. 

Bell.  How  disgusting!  If  you  had  only 
told  us  before!  We  should  all  be  extremely 
sorry  if  you  were  never  heard  of  again,  but  you 
might  at  least  have  mentioned  the  fact  to  us 
when  the  voyage  began.  It  is  really  extremely 
awkward  to  speak  of  it  now. 

Bak.  I told  you  when  you  engaged  me. 
You  may  charge  me,  perhaps  justly,  with  mur- 
der, or  want  of  intellect,  but  the  slightest 
approach  to  a false  pretence  was  never  one  of 
my  crimes.  I told  you  in  Hebrew,  I told  you 
in  Dutch,  in  German,  in  Sanscrit,  in  Greek, 
yes  and  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin;  — but 
I totally  forgot — and  it  vexes  me  much  — that 
you  happen  to  speak  English. 

Bell.  Well,  it  is  a pitiful  tale,  but  there  is 
no  use  saying  anything  more  about  it.  (Bar- 
rister snores.)  What’s  that  ? 

Boots,  (terrified)  It’s  ajubjub. 

[Another  snore.] 

Bil.  It’s  a Jubjub  ! Run  for  your  lives. 
[All  except  the  Barrister  hide  at  sides  and  back.  The 
Barrister  continues  to  snore,  and  at  length  the  others  come 
back  one  by  one,  until  they  are  all  on  the  stage.] 

But.  (kicking  Barrister)  Oh,  it  was  you, 
was  it? 
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Bell.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  to  sleep 
like  that  ? 

[Rings  his  bell.] 

Bar.  (Sits  up  and  rubs  his  eyes)  I haven’t 
been  asleep.  Heard  every  word.  Been  to  a 
trial. 

Ban.  Stuff  and  nonsense! 

Bar.  (slowly  waking  up)  Yesh  I have. 
(Looks  around.)  Oh,  yes,  don’t  believe  I did, 
either.  Must  have  dreamed  it.  Snark  was 
there,  too. 

Bil.  The  Snark!  Tell  us  about  it. 

Bar.  A pig  was  on  trial,  I first  must  explain. 

On  the  charge  of  deserting  its  sty. 
Which  the  witnesses  all  did  most  stoutly 
maintain. 

Though  none  could  exactly  say  why. 

The  Snark  was  the  lawyer,  dressed  up  in 
a wig. 

And  he  talked  for  three  hours  or  more; 
Till  the  Jury,  who  stated  the  guilt  of  the 
P'g» 

Were  far  more  confused  than  before. 

The  Judge  and  the  Jury  were  driven  half 
mad. 

By  the  Snark’s  rather  lengthy  address. 
Till  never  a verdict  there  was  to  be  had. 
As  the  Jurymen  had  to  confess. 

So  the  Snark  gave  the  verdict,  and  sen- 
tenced it,  too. 

Which  the  Court  heard  with  sobs  and 
with  tears, 

But  strangely  the  sentence  was  not  car- 
ried through. 

As  the  pig  had  been  dead  for  some 
years. 

Bell.  What  a remarkable  waste  of  time  ! 
Well,  it  is  time  to  be  starting.  The  rest  of  my 
speech  you  shall  hear  when  I have  leisure  to 
speak  it.  Remember  the  Snark  is  a peculiar 
creature,  that  can’t  be  caught  in  any  ordinary 


way.  Do  everything  that  you  know  about,  and 
try  everything  that  you  don’t. 


Ban. 

Excellent  advice! 

Bell. 

You  had  best  be  unpacking  the  things 

that  you 

need  to  rig  yourselves  for  the  fight. 

[All  bustle  around.  The  Baker  takes  off  his  coat  and 
shakes  each  carefully.  The  Billiard-marker  chalks  the  tip 

of  his  nose. 

The  Butcher  puts  on  kid  gloves  and  a ruff.] 

Ban. 

You  look  nervous,  man. 

But. 

I am.  Wery  nervous.  I feel  just  as 

if  I were 

going  out  to  dinner. 

Boots. 

Oh  stuff! 

But. 

No,  but  it’s  awkward,  don’t  you 

know — 

Bar. 

No,  I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

But. 

(to  Bellman)  Introduce  me,  won’t 

you,  if  we  should  meet  it  together? 

Bell. 

Introduce  you!  — To  what? 

But 

Why,  to  the  Snark,  of  course.  You 

will,  won’t  you  now  ? 

Bell. 

H’m.  That  must  depend  on  the 

weather. 

But. 

I don’t  see  what  the  weather  has  to 

with  it. 

[Sobs] 

Bell. 

Come,  come!  Be  a man!  Should 

we  meet  with  a Jubjub,  we  shall  need  all  our 
strength  for  the  job,  I can  tell  you. 


[All  form  a circle  around  the  Bellman.] 

All.  Now  the  Snark  is  close  behind  us; 

To  his  lair  our  chief  will  guide  us; 
Vic’ try  cannot  be  denied  us 
In  the  fray. 

Soon  his  den  we  all  shall  harry; 

If  we  home  a Snark  would  carry, 

We  must  here  no  longer  tarry. 

So  good  day. 

Exeunt  omni. 

[Curtain.] 

The  captains  who  did  not  win  prizes  last 
month  do  not  seem  to  be  as  eager  for  drill  as 
they  were  once. 
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THE  prospect  of  winning  the  baseball 
championship  again  this  season  is  very 
bright.  We  have  five  old  men  back 
with  us:  McCarthy,  Sullivan,  White,  Shanahan, 
and  French.  This  leaves  only  four  positions  to 
be  filled,  and,  if  we  judge  from  the  practice  so 
far,  these  four  positions  will  be  well  filled.  The 
candidates  for  the  team  came  out  for  the  first 
time  on  March  24.  About  thirty  fellows  re- 
ported for  practice  to  Captain  McCarthy.  The 
candidates  for  the  battery  have  been  practising 
ever  since  the  last  of  February.  We  will  have 
White  back  in  the  box  again  this  year,  and  with 
Sullivan  trying  for  catcher,  McCarthy  on  first, 
French  at  short,  and  Shanahan  in  the  outfield, 
we  will  have  the  nucleus  of  a strong  team.  The 
boys  are  practising  steadily  every  day  that  the 
weather  permits.  The  beneficial  result  of  this 
preliminary  practice  told  well  in  the  first  game 
of  the  season,  on  April  5,  with  South  Boston 
High.  It  only  remains  to  ask  the  fellows  in  the 
school  to  support  the  team,  both  with  their  money 
and  by  their  presence  at  the  games.  The  whole 
team  is  enlivened  when  it  sees  a goodly  crowd 
of  fellows  ready  to  “root”  for  it  with  might 
and  main.  So  come  to  the  games,  you  fellows 
who  are  not  on  the  squad,  and  take  some  inter- 
est in  the  team. 


About  February  1,  some  of  the  fellows  in  the 
first  and  second  classes  organized  a basket-ball 
team.  Three  games  were  played,  and  though 
we  lost  all  of  them,  this  year’s  experience  will 
help  us  to  win  next  year. 


Our  team  played  its  first  game  of  the  season 
on  the  Columbus  Avenue  playground,  Saturday 
morning,  April  5,  against  South  Boston  High. 
After  nine  innings  the  score  stood  8 to  8,  and 
both  teams  agreed  to  quit.  A high,  cold  wind 
was  blowing,  and  good  playing  was  out  of  the 
question.  Both  captains  tried  out  a number  of 
players  who  think  they  can  play  ball.  The 
fielding,  owing  to  the  stiff  wind  and  the  rough 
ground,  was  extremely  ragged,  but  the  hitting 
had  the  true  ring  in  it.  “ Gene  ” Sullivan 
was  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  battery,  and 
caught  three  would-be  base  stealers,  besides  get- 
ting in  a pretty  tw’o-bagger.  O’Donnell 
showed  up  strongly  in  the  box.  The  score  : 

123456789 
B.  L.  S.  30100400  0—8 
S.  B.  H.  o 4 z o o o o 2 o — 8 

Batteries  — B.  L.  S.,  House,  O’Donnell 
and  Sullivan  ; S.  B.  H.,  O’Neil  and  Fitzger- 
ald. Hits,  B.  L.  S.,  6 ; S.  B.  H.,  9.  Um- 
pires, Houghton  and  French.  Time,  2 hours 
1 5 minutes. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Latin  School  Associa- 
tfon,  which  occurred  a few  days  ago,  R.  M. 
Grun,  B.  L.  S.  ’98,  read  an  original  poem, 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  in  our 
next  issue. 

O.  F.  Lewis,  B.  L.  S.  ’91,  is  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
an  advertisement  of  which  will  be  found  else- 
where. 

All  three  of  the  Class  Day  speakers  from  the 
first  class  are  members  of  The  Register  staff. 
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Best  Bargains  in 
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84  Franklin  Street 

Official  Outfitters  for  B.  L.  S.  A.  A. 


BUY  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

Drafting  Instruments,  Water 
Colors  in  Boxes,  Drawing 
Papers,  Brushes,  Etc. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc 

82  and  84  Washington  Street 
216  and  218  Clarendon  Street 


The  University 
of  Maine 

ORONO,  MAINE 


A public  institution,  maintained  by  the 
state  and  the  United  States.  Undergraduate 
courses  ; Classical,  Latin-Scientific,  Scientific  ; 
Chemical,  Agricultural,  Preparatory  Medical ; 
Civil,  Mechanical.  Electrical  and  Mining 
Engineering  ; Pharmacy,  four  and  two  years’ 
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culture. Annual  Tuition,  830.00.  Total  ex- 
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School  of  Law,  located  in  Bangor,  maintains 
three  years’  course.  Tuition,  $60.00  per  year  ; 
diploma  fee  only  extra  charge. 

For  catalogue  and  circulars,  address 

GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS, 
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FACTORIES,  MALDEN,  MASS 


DAY  AND  EVENING  instructions  in  book- 
keeping, shorthand  and  all  business  studies ; 
best  of  modern  methods  and  teachers  ; posi- 
tions for  graduates.  Special  3 months’  course, 
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Sold  by  All  Newsdealers 


Furnishes  Monthly  to  all  lovers  of  Song 
and  Music  a vast  volume  of  New,  Choice 
Copyright  Compositions  by  the  most  pop- 
ular authors.  64  Pages  of  Plano  Music, 
half  Vocal,  half  Instrumental— a 1 Complete 
Pieces  for  Plano — Once  a Month  for  35 
Cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  $3.00.  If  you 
will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  Five 
performers  on  the  Piano  or  Organ , we  will  send 
you  a copy  of  the  Magazine  Free. 

J.  W.  PEPPER,  Publisher, 

Eighth  A Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN  UNION 

48  BOYLSTON  STREET,  (Next  Hotel  Touraine) 
Membership,  $1.00  Per  Year 


Evening’  Classes,  Weekly  Entertainments, 
Illustrated  Lectures,  Public 
Religious  Services,  Etc. 

Library,  over  15,500  vols.  Telephone,  Oxford  123 
Gymnasium,  $5.00  and  $8.00  per  year 
WM.  H.  BALDWIN.  President  GEORGE  PEIRCE,  Sscrstary 


A.  STOWELL 

& CO.  Inc 
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Anniversaries 

Prizes  forAG“mes 

Prices  To  Suit  All  Purses 

Jewelry  of  all  kinds  for  Men 

24  WINTER  STREET 
BOSTON 

JOHN  B.  FITZPATRICK 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agency 
23  Court  Street 
Telephone,  1410,  Boston 

T^  Boston  Regalia  Co. 

CLASS  PINS 
DANCE  BADGES 
PRIZE  FLAGS 

Please  call  for  Estimates  and  Designs 

7 Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  FRANK  FACEY 
Printer 

36  Prospect  Street,  Cambridgeport 

Telephone  494-3 

All  kinds  of  School  and  Society 
Printing 
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Chocolates 

DISTINCTIVE  AND  SUPERIOR 

FRYE  SCHOOL 

Trinity  Court 
Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

Thorough  preparation  for  College, 
Scientific  and  Professional  Schools.  Also 
Business  and  Junior  Courses.  Attention  to 
individual  needs  secures  rapid  progress.  Per- 
sonal interview  desirable. 

L.  F.  GRIFFIN, 
Principal. 

P E R N I N 

SCHOOL 

ioo  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 

Hare  you  been  to  inspect  our  beautiful  assortment  at 
bargain  prices?  We  have  everything  you  need  at  ithe 
right  price.  Sets,  packets,  single  stamps  (15,000  var- 
ieties), hinges,  '.etc.  Give  us  a call-  New  price  list  of 
U.  S.  Colonies  free.  Standard  catalogue  58c  by  mail. 
We  also  buy 

JM  Bartels  &;  fY>  230  Washington  St. 
. iVi.  Ddl  OC  VvU.,  opp.Thompson’sSpa 
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Columbus  Ave.  and  Dartmouth  St. 
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WRIGHT  & DITSON 

Leading  Base  Ball  Outfitters 

Wright  & Ditson’s  Intercollegiate  Base 
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and  college  matches,  $1.25 

Wright  & Ditaon’s  League  Ball,  1.00 
Wright  & 'Ditson’s  League  Bats  are 
finely  balanced,  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  are  hard  drivers.  -75 

Uniforms,  Shoes  and  other  Supplies 
are  the  Best.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Wright  & Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.  A.  B.  entered  this  school  November  ii. 
Studied  Practical  Book-keeping  and  PERNIN 
Shorthand.  Was  placed  by  the  School  in  good 
position  on  February  3.  You  may  do  as  well. 
Trial  free,  day  or  evening.  Uneducated  not 
taken. 


THE  SUFFOLK 

Engraving  and 

LECTROTYPING  CO. 

THREE-COLOR  PROCESS 

Main  Office  and  Plant,  234  Congress 
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Branch  Office,  275  Washington  Street 
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Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Rlunn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year  : four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36,Broad^  New  York 

Branch  Office.  06  F Bt,  Washington,  D.  C. 


50  YEARS’ 
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and  general  finish  of  our  School  Cadet 
s give  a natty  appearance  not  to  he 
1 other  makes.  Custom  Made  in  firsts 
anner.  Fit  and  workmanship  gtiar- 
. Prices  the  lowest.  Non-Commissioned 
s’  Trousers,  Chevrons,  Caps,  Wreaths* 


Harding-Taylor 
? Company 

73  SUMMER  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Boston  University 
Law  School 


Over  30  Instructors  and  400  Students 


Senti for  Leaflet,  “Where 
to  Study  Law  ” 


SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  Dean 


$15.00 

TO 


GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 
CLEAR  THINKERS 


WE  are  fn! inducing  our  Nonpareil  fountain  pens  and 
Oriental  pearl  handle  pen*  by  forming  mathematical  chibs 
Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address  and  SJ  -00  (to  cover 
all  expenses!" we  wiB  maiHreeone  Nonpareil  fountain  pert 
or  one  Oriental  pearl  handle  pen,  as  you  choose,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  in  our  club-  When  fifty  members 
are  enrolled,  we  send  each  member  a set  of  five  problems 
I'rio  catch  problems!.  The  first  member  sending  the 
correct  solutions  of  all  five  problems  will  receive  $10-00' 
and  the  second  will  receive  35.00.  . The  lists  of  problems 
will  all  be  mailed  at  same  mail-  TREMONT  SPECIALTY 
CO-',  173  Tremont  Street,  Eoston.  Mass.;  Dept.  M. 
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It  has  ever  been  our  honorable  ambition  to  so  conduct 
our  picture  making  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  our 
patrons  and  the  commendation  of  all  who  know  us.  We 
have  fitted  our  establishment  for  the  execution  of  the 
largest  commission  and  with  eternal  persistency  demanded 
careful  dispatch  of  the  very  smallest.  And  the  result? 
Well!  we  have  our  reward.  A plant  and  equipment 
second  to  none  and  a reputation  for  good  things  ne’er- 
dreamed  of  in  youthful  photography. 

Now  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a class  ra_te  card.  Any- 
one in  school  will  favor  you  and  it  will  be  a favor*  too,  if< 
you  have  use  for  it.  - 


TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
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